BRANCHING    OUT
qualified to recognize his powers; and his associates
reposed entire confidence in his ability, gave him a
free hand in the works, and cordially sustained him
in his progressive methods,
By the fall of 1867 the budding iron business was
running smoothly. So were the Keystone Bridge works.
But, beyond the mechanical ability and^the forceful-
jiess of tEe.men jnxommand^ there was nothing to dis-
tinguish them from a dozen other plants in Pittsburgh.
If they were to expand and gobble a bigger and yet
bigger share of trade, orders and big orders were essen-
tial. There was one place above all others in the country
to obtain these: New York. Besides, New York was the
nation's cultural center. Here, Carnegie felt, he could
indulge his craving for education and the things that
made for what he vaguely termed "self-improvement/*
Ife^determined to go to New York.
With customary abruptness7he broke the news to the
family as they sat at dinner in Homewood. "Vera well,
Andra," said Margaret Carnegie, promptly. "I'll come
with you. Tom and Lucy can live here."
Tom was the mother's favorite. It was difficult to
wrench herself away from him. But, where business was
concerned, sentiment always came second in the Carne-
gie family.
So, in the closing weeks of 1867, the widow Carnegie
and her eldest son tooFup^ quarters in the old St. Nich-
olas Hotel in New York. Upon an office in Broad Street
bloomed the lettering: "Andrew Carnegie, Investments,"
Our little thunderbolt of trade was as confident that
he could conquer the great citadel of commerce as he
was certain that he had outgrown Pittsburgh*
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